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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEMPLE VISITORS 
IN ANCIENT ISRAEL AND IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


by MOSHE WEINFELD 


The texts of the so-called ‘entrance liturgies’ (Psalms 15; 24:3-6; Isaiah 33:14-16) find clear 
parallels in the inscriptions carved on the temple pillars of ancient Egypt, particularly those 
of the Ptolemaic period. The literary structure of these texts is identical, consisting in both 
cases of (1) rhetorical questions; (2) detailed stipulations; (3) assurances of everlasting bounty. 
Such differences as do exist lay in the fact that while the entrance liturgies of the ancient 
Israelites are restricted to exhortations of morality, those of the Epyptians also contain 
matters of ritual. 

Like their Egyptian parallels, it would seem that the entrance liturgies of the Israelites were 
also engraved on the pillars of their Temple. That words of religious nature were inscribed 
on the portals of private dwellings we learn, of course, from Deuteronomy 6:9 and ibid. 1 1:20. 


MILLUIM VE-KIPPURIM 


by ISRAEL KNOHL AND SHLOMO NAEH 


The article discusses the connection between the biblical yemey ha-milluim (‘days of 
ordination’), in which the priests were prepared for the Temple ritual, ending in the 
consecration of the Sanctuary, and the Day of Atonement and the seven days preceding it. 
The writers believe that the Pharisees regarded the Day of Atonement as the set time for the 
annual consecration of the Temple and the preparation of the priest for ordination, and the 
preceding seven days were taken to be the annual ‘days of ordination’. In opposition, the 
dissenting sects — Sadducees and Boethusians - celebrated the ‘days of ordination’ at the 
beginning of the month of Nisan. 

The writers consider that this controversy arose from a dissention between the sects over 
the burning of the incense on the Day of Atonement. The Pharisees held that the cloud of 
incense surrounding the Sanctuary on the Day of Atonement was symbolic of the Presence 
of the Shekhina at the sanctification of the Temple. The dissenting sects wished to cast doubt 
on this conception by insisting that the incense be burned outside the Sanctuary. 
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ON NETINIM AND FALSE PROPHETS 


by MAGEN BROSHI AND ADA YARDENI 


Two Dead Sea Scroll fragments are published here. Although containing barely a dozen 
complete words, they grant us new information on the world of the Qumran sect. Fortunately 
both fragments preserve the opening lines, and thus we can become acquainted with their 
contents. 

The first, a list of names of netinim (4Q340), is written in Hebrew, and it may be regarded 
as Qumranic, i.e. Essene, composition. The other, a list of False Prophets (4Q339), is in 
Aramaic, a fact that probably indicates its non-Qumranic origin, but we can assume that its 
viewpoint was accepted by the sect. The list of the netinim seems to us to be a list of people 
of low marriage-eligibility status. 


THE SCHOLION TO THE MEGILLAT TA‘ANIT — 
TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF ITS STEMMA 


by VERED NOAM 


Megillat Ta‘anit is accompanied in all printed and manuscript versions by a Hebrew 
commentary known as the Scholion. From the days of the Wissenschaft des Judentums down 
to our own times scholarly opinion has been sharply divided over the nature, date and 
reliability of this commentary. Some scholars, discerning elements of antiquity and 
authenticity, deemed it a collection of beraitot redacted close to the Talmudic period. Other 
scholars pointed to signs of lateness and regarded it as a late and composite work of rabbinic 
citations and independent formulation, born of the late Middle Ages. 

The editor of the critical edition of the Meggila and Scholion, Hans Lichtenstein, 
distinguished two versions amongst the various manuscripts. The first of these versions, 
original and earlier in date, is represented by MS Parma. The second version, of a more 
comprehensive and composite nature, is represented by a cluster of other manuscripts, 
amongst them the printed version. Lichtenstein regarded this latter redaction as a separate 
branch, one that evolved over a later period. In his opinion, the short text of MS Oxford 
constitutes a fragmented abridgement of this expanded version. The basic text of 
Lichtenstein’s edition is an eclectic version culled from the various manuscripts. 

A re-examination of the manuscripts reveals that MS Oxford and MS Parma reflect two 
highly disparate texts more different than alike, which would not seem to bear textual witness 
to a single long version. The expanded version reflected in the other manuscripts is a late 
compilation alone, a crudely reworked hybrid of the two basic versions, augmented by lengthy 
citations from rabbinic literature, especially the Babylonian Talmud. Presumably, the early 
and authentic elements that surface in the printed version of the Scholion and in the 
Lichtenstein edition have their source in one of the two basic versions. The signs of lateness 
almost always derive from the later, composite work. 

Rabbi Judah ben Kalonymos, a sage of twelfth century Ashkenaz, quotes in his Yihusei 
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Tannaim we-Amoraim from an early variant of the expanded version of the Scholion. 
Combining this testimony together with that of an Ashkenazi manuscript from the thirteenth 
century, we learn that the secondary, hybridized version evolved gradually in twelfth- and 
thirteenth century Ashkenaz. Such a work fits in well with the other eclectic works so 
prevalent in this milieu. 

Any discussion of the nature of the Scholion must distinguish between the two basic and 
diverging traditions. We must concentrate on them alone and not be led astray by the 
“expanded version’ of the thirteenth century, or by the Lichtenstein edition of our own 
century. 


ON GREEK-BYZANTINE RABBINIC LITERATURE 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


by ISRAEL M. TA-SHMA 


The article discusses new biographical and bibliographical material relating to three 
Greek-Byzantine rabbis of the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries: Jochanan b. Reuven 
Ha-Cohen, Moshe Capsali and Meyuchas b. Eliyahu. Special attention is given to the 
affiliation of all three to Ashkenazi traditions and influences. The article discusses the 
historical roots and background of the phenomenon in the early- and mid-fourteenth century, 
and reveals the strong influence of the newly discovered book of Zohar on the Greek rabbis 


of the fourteenth century. 


Response: ON JOSEPHUS AND THE BOOKS OF THE MACCABEES, 
PHILOLOGY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


by BEZALEL BAR-KOCHVA 


In response to a review by D. Schwartz (Tarbiz, LX [1991], pp. 443-450) of Bar-Kochva’s 
Judas Maccabaeus (Cambridge 1989), the author discusses in detail three issues raised in it: 

(1) Did Josephus consult the Hebrew original of J Maccabees when writing his version of 
the Hasmonaean Revolt in Jewish Antiquities, Book XII? 

(2) Can we rely on the account by J] Macabees of the numerical strength and tactical 
division of the Jewish force in the battle of Emmaus, and on the reference to the participation 
of the elephants in the battle of Adasa? 

(3) When is one allowed to draw on pieces of information from IJ Maccabees for the 
reconstruction of the military campaigns? 

The paper closes with reflections on the perception of the image of Judas Maccabaeus and 
his military achievements current in Israeli scholarship after the Yom Kippur War of October 


L973: 
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THE PRIMARY DEDICATION OF THE TORAH SCROLL ATTRIBUTED 
TO MOSES BEN ASHER (MS FIRKOWICH B 188) 


by MORDECHAI A. FRIEDMAN 


The colophon of a Torah scroll (MS Firkowich B 188) in writing attributed to Moses ben 
Asher has recently been published by J.S. Penkower (Tarbiz, LX [1991], pp. 355-370). It 
contains a dedication to the Karaite community of Ramle and is dated Tishri 840 of the era 
of destruction of the Second Temple (i.e. 905 C.E.). The words ‘Here the Congregation of 
Ramle’ are written in minute letters between the lines. It is unclear whether they form part 
of the original dedication or were added when the scroll was transferred to Ramle, presumably 
from Jerusalem. 

It is suggested that the original dedication (if the colophon is in fact authentic) can be 
inferred from its date formula which uses the era of destruction of the Second Temple. The 
article contains the edition of a page from a formulary for writing a Karaite bill of divorce 
(MS Annenberg Research Institute 375) which specifies that the Second Temple era dating 
was used in Jerusalem, while in Ramle documents were dated according to the Exile of 
Jehoiachin. 


Book Review: THE PARADOX OF UNITING WITH THE SUPREME NEGATION 


on: Rachel Elior, Unity of Opposites: The Mystical Theosophy of Habad, Jerusalem (The Bialik 
Institute) 1992, 238 pp. (English translation published concurrently by the State 
University of New York Press) 


by JOSEPH DAN 


Prof. Rachel Elior’s new monograph on Habad Hasidism is a most important 
phenomenological study of the central problems characterizing Jewish mysticism. The 
subjects discussed in this work are pertinent to understanding the relationship between 
mystical experience and religious practice, ethics and rituals; the tension between mysticism 
and historical activity; and the complexities of integrating mysticism with eschatology. 

The central theme is the radical demand which the early teachers of Habad in the late 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth put before their believers: to achieve 
a mystical awareness of the illusionary nature of reality, and to unite themselves, and the 
universe with them, with the only true reality, that of the Godhead itself. Elior analyses in 
detail this unique phenomenon of a concept of via mystica leading to unio mystica presented 
as a religious requirement by a large, popular movement. 

The teachers of Habad’s mystical theology, Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Lyady, his great 
disciple Rabbi Aharon ha-Levi and Rabbi Shneur’s son, Rabbi Dov Baer, used many elements 
found in the medieval kabbalah and in the teachings of the early Hasidic leaders, to formulate 
a paradoxical theosophy. This was a-cosmic in nature, denying earthly existence, and 
attributing all varieties of cosmic reality to different degrees of divine revelation. Divine 
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existence is identified with nothingness, which is true existence. Believers had to be united 
with this true existence by revealing the divine essence, ‘the nothingness’, within all apparent 
phenomena. They were required to re-interpret all religious activity as leading to unity with 
the supreme negation of everything, which is the Godhead itself. 
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PSALM 88 


by MEIR WEISS 


The poet of Psalm 88 tells God about his misery. Most commentators claim that the cause 
of his suffering was a mortal illness. Others diagnose his problem as mental stress, while some 
scholars still believe that he was lamenting his solitude. The present article suggests that the 
form of the poem can lead us to identify the psalmist’s agony as his desertion by his 
companions, which was caused by God. God, who distanced Himself from the poet, gave 
expression to His attitude by distancing the poet’s comrades. 

It is generally understood that the psalmist ended his prayer, and ceased his lamentation, 
because he was overcome by despair. The present author, on the other hand, reads it as the 
psalmist’s acceptance of God’s verdict, feeling himself closed to God Whose abandonment 
of him is complete. 


THE HOLY LANGUAGE AT THE END OF DAYS 
IN LIGHT OF A NEW FRAGMENT FOUND AT QUMRAN 


by ESTHER ESHEL AND MICHAEL E. STONE 


Text 4Q464 is a fragmentary scroll, written in the formal hand of the Herodian type. It deals 
with a number of events relating to the lives of the Patriarchs. In Fragment 3 two fragmentary 
columns are preserved, both of which seem to refer to Abraham. 

In column A the word N?23 is mentioned, probably derived from the root ?”72 meaning 
‘to confuse’. In the next line the phrase WTipa 11V9 (‘the holy language’) occurs. Later Abraham 
is mentioned and the fragment ends with a quotation from Zephaniah 3:9. 

In our view, this fragment is an eschatological prophecy, relating to the reversal of the curse 
of the Tower of Babel. Then all nations will speak a pure (i.e. single) tongue, namely Hebrew 
— the language of the Holy One. The mention of Abraham recalls the tradition that God 
created the world in Hebrew (see: Genesis Rabba, 18), that Hebrew was lost during the time 
of the Tower of Babel and that Abraham learned it anew. This tradition is found in Jubilees 
12:26. 

It seems that the author of 4Q464 quoted Zeph. 3:9 rather than Isa. 19:18 because the 
Isaianic prophecy mentions only five cities of Egypt which will speak ‘the language of 
Canaan’. Zephanaiah’s prophecy has a clearly universal import including the eschatological 
conversion of the Gentiles, which makes the citation of this verse unusual when compared 
with the sectarian documents from Qumran. 

The connection between the Tower of Babel, the Hebrew language, and the eschatological 
re-unification of human speech as Hebrew is also made in Midrash Tanhuma- Yelammedenu, 
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28, fol. 28b. The Midrash ties this last idea exegetically to Zeph. 3:9. It seems likely that 
4Q464 also made this connection, and so it is the oldest text attesting to the combination of 
the three elements. This fragment is, apparently, the first to include the expression WTP .לשון‎ 

The second column refers to a promise made to Abraham, the prophecy of the Covenant 
between the Pieces, mentioning the death of Abraham and some sort of pesher, starting with 
the words bly WD — perhaps of the biblical promise. Unfortunately this pesher was lost. It 
should be remarked that there are a number of similarities between Exposition on the 
Patriarchs (4Q464) and Pesher on the Periods (4Q180) including the formula .פשר על‎ 

Finding a Qumran scroll where the tradition that Hebrew will become the universal 
language at the end of days, and calling Hebrew WTiPn J\Wל,‎ may indicate why the members 
of the sect, who believed that they were living in the end of days, insisted on writing their 
sectarian compositions in Hebrew. 

This fragment probably testifies that the tradition preserved in Midrash Tanhuma— 
Yelammedenu originated during the Second Temple period. 


THE SHEMONE ESRE = ITS CHARACTER, INTERNAL ORDER, 
CONTENT AND GOALS 


by EZRA FLEISCHER 


In conjunction with his theory developed in Tarbiz, LIX (1990), whereby institutionalized 
Jewish prayer must be post-dated to the destruction of the Second Temple, the author revisits 
in this article the weekday “Amida (the Shemone Esre), analysing its character and goals. 

In the author’s opinion, the Shemone Esre was designed to institute a new form of divine 
service, to restore the relationship between God and the Jewish people, rent by the destruction 
of the Temple. The Sages of Jabneh composed the ‘Amida according to a consciously chosen 
plan. They chose the form of the Berakha as its basic component, thus determining its 
essential character as a hymn in praise of God, for to serve God is to praise Him. They 
formulated the prayer as a series of benedictions in order to permit a multi-faceted veneration 
which would, in turn, open a multi-faceted opportunity for imploring divine grace and help. 
The Sages also fixed the exact number of benedictions, thereby establishing the scope of the 
prayer and, in consequence, the balanced length of each and every benediction. They also 
fixed the wording of the prayer, moulding its peculiar diction and style. The basic uniformity 
of all known versions of the Shemone Esre, evident in each of the above-mentioned aspects, 
reveals a conscious and deliberate will. 

The Shemone Esre was intended for recitation in public, for divine service should be 
performed in public. The prayer is consistently framed in the first person plural; it is always 
the congregation as a whole which offers up the prayer. The framework of the prayer, its 
liturgical peculiarities and clearly emphasized national character all attest to its communal 
function. The author demonstrates that even though the Sages of Jabneh imposed the 
obligation of prayer on each and every Jew, they held the communal nature of the prayer 
essential. The “Amida recited in private by a lone worshipper was, in their view, only a a 
of solidarity with the praying community. 

In the author’s opinion, the clearly public nature of the “Amida resolves the much-debated 
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problem of the prayer’s content and the order of its benedictions. The role of the Shemone 
Esre as the prayer par excellence of the Jewish people precludes all possibility of interpreting 
its sections as treating of private needs of the individual worshipper. Nothing in the ‘Amida 
petitions for private, personal needs. Once the three introductory benedictions have been 
recited, the prayer becomes a consistent and carefully arranged supplication for the 
rehabilitation of the Jewish people, first while yet in captivity, and, thereafter, while moving 
towards their eschatological redemption. 

The author shows that this seemingly new interpretation of the “Amida is well attested by 
numerous early Tannaitic sources, and that it resolves almost automatically many highly 
contested problems concerning Jewish liturgy. The new way of reading the ‘Amida also 
enables us to explain the emergence of the Qedusha of the ‘Amida and the priestly blessing; 
these two issues are considered in detail in the final parts of this study. 


INTIMATION OF INTENTION AND COMPULSION OF DIVORCE - 
TOWARDS THE TRANSMISSION OF CONTRADICTORY TRADITIONS 
IN LATE TALMUDIC PASSAGES 


by MENAHEM KAHANA 


This article discusses the passages of the Babylonian Talmud dealing with two closely related 
subjects: intimation of intention and compulsion in the writ of divorce. The passages, which 
include several of Saboraic origin, consist of: (1) Gittin 32a and 34a; (2) Gittin 73a; 
(3) Kethuboth 2b-3a (and its parallel passages in Nedarim 27a and Gittin 73a); (4) Gittin 30a; 
(5) Gittin 45b—46b. Analysis of these passages was undertaken in order to expose, on the one 
hand, the rigorous and tendentious redaction of the final editors and, on the other, to study 
the genesis and development of contradictory traditions in the late Talmudic passages. 

The specific terms of ‘Intimation of intention of divorce’ (ן'Uיגב (גילוי דעת‎ and 
‘Compulsion of divorce’ (]?0°42 031X) are nowhere employed by either the Tannaitic or 
Amoraic sages. Only the late and anonymous editors of the Talmud made use of the terms 
in order to isolate them from similar principles in other fields of jurisprudence. The creation 
of these terms facilitated the establishment of a law specific to divorce in which facts alone 
were held admissible, and not intentions or extenuating circumstances. Behind this law stood 
the goal of decreasing the phenomenon of illegitimate children and abandoned wives. In order 
to sway the students in this direction, the final editors either emphasized or created ‘fictitious’ 
traditions opposing the original ones, and ascribed them to Amoraic sages under the cover 
of anonymity ("NI XIN). These alternatives were then presented in the passages alongside 
the original traditions. 

This method of adding a carefully balanced antithesis, as it were, was developed by either 
the later redactors or the Saboraic sages. It replaced to some extent the more extreme custom 
of the earlier Amoraic period, whereby the attributions of the sages were switched in order 
to lend authority to the practices favoured by the contemporary sages. (This theory was 
presented in the author’s article in Talmudic Studies, 2, Gedenkschrift for A.S. Rosenthal). In 
the author’s opinion, this ‘moderate’ strategy was developed in the Saboraic period due to 
two complementary processes: (1) Crystallization of the traditions and their diffusion 
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throughout the public hampered the ability of Saboraic editors to switch the authority of the 
traditions; (2) The relative attenuation of the authority enjoyed by sages of the later period, 
who could no longer overturn accepted traditions at will. 


KABBALISTIC PRAYER IN PROVENCE 


by MOSHE IDEL 


The present study attempts to examine the authorship of some short instructions for prayer 
adduced in the names of Rabbi Jacob the Nazirite and Rabbi Abraham ben David, known 
by the acronym Rabad. An examination of the extant material in manuscripts leads to the 
conclusion that the former taught the direction of parts of the ‘Eighteen’ Prayer to the first 
sefira, others to the sefira of Tiferet, while Rabad divided the parts of the prayer between the 
third sefira, Bina. and Tiferet. 

Some anonymous manuscript material is published here and analysed in the context of 
Jacob the Nazirite’s views. We learn that this kabbalist assumed that the Causa Causarum, 
‘Hat ha-Illot, or according to another formulation, ‘J//a sheba‘illot, is identical with the first 
sefira. This finding differs from the common scholarly understanding that Causa Causarum 
is an entity transcending the sefirotic system. 

Likewise, the division of the parts of prayer between two divine powers is compared with 
some Ashkenazi texts, where the archangel Metatron is addressed during prayer. An 
interesting parallel example of prayer to this angel, found in eleventh-century Spain in a work 
of Ibn Hazm of Cordova, is adduced. In the author’s opinion, we can assume that the division 
of the prayer between different powers is hardly an innovation of the twelfth-century 
Provencal kabbalists; it seems more likely that they committed to writing an already existing 
tradition. 


RESPONSE: DID THE PRIESTLY COURSES (MISHMAROT) TRANSFER FROM 
JUDEA TO GALILEE AFTER THE BAR KOKHBA REVOLT? 
(On D. Trifon’s article in Tarbiz, LIX [1989-1990], pp. 77-93) 


by ZE'EV SAFRAI 


Dalia Triphon submits that the roster containing the twenty-four priestly courses dates to the 
third century alone and does not reflect contemporary reality. In the framework of this 
response, we shall attempt to prove the reliability of the roster. 

By the third century, the roster of priestly courses was regarded as an accepted and even 
quasi-sacred text. Let us say, then, that the roster was drawn up and finalized by the mid- 
second century. It is to this period that the removal of the priests to the Galilee should be 
attributed, in conjunction with the general migration in the wake of the Bar-Kokhba revolt. 
The list itself seems highly plausible, and free of names susceptible to charges of being purely 
literary. A few parallel items of information about the existence of priestly villages in the 
Galilee lend support to this evaluation. 
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RESPONSE: ON A MISPLACED GLOSS 
(On A. Schremer’s note in Tarbiz, LXI [1992], pp. 301-304) 


by SHLOMO NAEH 


The article deals with the methodological problems involved in interpreting misplaced 
glosses, demonstrated by two examples (Sifra, Shemini, Parasha 7, 3: Sifre, Deut., 171). 


RESPONSE: MS LEIPZIG | AND THE AUTHENTIC VERSION OF RASHI’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH 


by ELEAZAR TOUITOU 


The author admits Grossman’s supposition (Tarbiz, LX [1990], pp. 67-98 and ibid., LXI 
[1992], pp. 305-315) that the basis of MS Leipzig | is the manuscript of R. Shemaiah, Rashi’s 
pupil, and that this is its important particularity. But as Grossman concedes that R. Shemaiah 
and the scribe R. Makhir have interpolated many additions to the original version of Rashi’s 
commentary, we can conclude that MS Leipzig | presents an eclectic version, like other 
manuscripts. 
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THE PRIMACY OF TOSEFTA IN MISHNAH-TOSEFTA 
PARALLELS - SHABBAT 16, 1 :wרPnה כל כתבי‎ 


by SHAMMA FRIEDMAN 


The Tosefia, a Tannaitic companion-corpus to the Mishnah, is essentially viewed as a 
supplement to that work, in that many Tosefta passages address specific passages in the 
Mishnah, providing expansions and explication. However, the Tosefta also contains passages 
which relate to the Mishnah, but whose literary form is not that of addition or expansion. 
Many of these are true parallel passages, presenting the same law, in the same or similar form 
as that of the Mishnah, with minor (or major) variations, part and parcel of the known 
phenomenon of parallel passages in Talmudic-Midrashic literature. 

The prevalent rule-of-thumb judgment in current scholarship views these Tosefta parallels 
as secondary to their Mishnah counterparts. They are usually construed as addressing the 
Mishnah in parallel form, with the divergent segments affording intentional explication of 
issues in the Mishnah. Undoubtedly this position prefers to view the parallels as integral to 
the basic relationship between the Mishnah and the Tosefta. 

We feel that a convincing counter-claim can be registered on this issue. If the Tosefta 
parallel was intended merely for explication of a specific point in the Mishnah, a literary form 
consistent with this purpose (e.g. Dירומא (במה דברים‎ could have been used, rather than 
complete restatement. How much more so, if the Mishnah had already been recognized and 
established as the central text of halakha. Furthermore, it is often difficult to construe the 
specific divergence as a commentary or expansion of the Mishnah. 

In keeping with the Tosefta’s general characteristic as an unpolished anthologic collection 
of material, the Tosefta passages parallel to our Mishnah are often older and primary, while 
the Mishnah counterparts are advanced and editorially reworked, presumably by Rabbi 
(Judah the Patriach, editor of our Mishnah). Indeed, close comparison of the parallels yields 
a series of indicators of this relationship, with the Mishnah showing the results of the more 
edited and reworked of the two parallels. 

The above also yields a clarification of the very nature of rabbinic parallel passages. These 
have standardly been taken as separate and independent statements of a given law (or 
homily). However, this study leads us to an alternative approach. The parallels are often 
identical verbatim for large segments of text, with the differences localized in short segments, 
these differences being the editorial changes we assume to have been introduced by the editor 
of the Mishnah. 

Accordingly, we can assume that the Tosefta parallels are often identical with, or similar 
to, the literary sources of the Mishnah! Consequently, this study, and others by the author 
in the same vein, explore the view that the Tosefta parallels may supply us with the literary 
sources of the Mishnah. This can be of major significance for the interpretation of the 
Mishnah, and for clarifying the history of halakha and its development in the Tannaitic 


period. ‘ 
The present study compares Shabbat 16, 1 with Tosefta Shabbat 13, 1. This mishna has 
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always been considered a crux due to (1) the illogical arrangement of its clauses, dealing 
alternately with rescuing the Holy Scriptures from fire on the Sabbath and the prohibition 
of reading Hagiographa on the Sabbath; and (2) the ambiguous אע"פ שכתובין בכל לשון‎ 
nrינג .טעונים‎ In the Tosefta the two themes (Hagiographa and rescuing) are quite separate; 
the meaning of the ambiguous clause is clear. The wording of our mishna resulted from an 
effort to integrate the tangential ‘Hagiographa’ theme with the central ‘rescuing’ theme, and 
at the same time to reduce the mishna to a brief and concise style (a standard tendency of 
Mishnah). The ‘rescuing’ theme is then the kernel of the mishna with ‘Hagiographa’ 
intertwined, thus enhancing the loose juxtaposition of the Tosefta. 

In the course of this discussion, we examined the origin of the term WדPn‎ ‘an>, leading 
to its eventual use both for all Scripture and for Hagiographa specifically (indeed, this double 
entendre enabled the linkage of the two themes, each of which use this term differently!); the 
base and developed meaning of 3”31; and especially the nature of the parallel to our Tosefta 
in the Babylonian Talmud. 

In general, the Bavli parallels to the Tosefta, when they differ, are the result of further 
editing, including harmonization and levelling. In our case, this resulted in adding a new 
clause: npילדה מצילין אותן מפני‎ PR ,ר' יוסי אומר‎ further enhancing the integration of themes, 
and levelling their conceptualization. Bearing all the marks of a text supplied for editorial 
purposes, this clause cannot be considered an authentic Tannaitic statement, as it has been, 
with its implications for both the history of halakha and that of Tannaitic literature. It owes 
its formulation rather to the levelling and integration of the general withdrawal of the Targum 
to Job with the laws of rescue on the Sabbath. Consequently, we have found no authentic 
Tannaitic opinion prohibiting the rescue of Targum from fire on the Sabbath; indeed, such 
a stance would contradict the general Tannaitic recognition of the sanctity of Targum (even 
if prohibited). 

A further discussion traces the history of the ban on reading Hagiographa on the Sabbath, 
arguing for the originality of the Tosefta’s (named) opinion niUiידהה‎ WW מפני‎ as against 
the mishna’s (anonymous) stock (and somewhat banal) explanation, VINA M2 .מפני בטול‎ 
Also, the sugya in the Yerushalmi to our mishna is analysed. 

All the above are noted in the closing review of scholarly opinion on our mishna and its 
basic themes (the development and use of Holy Scriptures). The exegetical position we take 
regarding our mishna is mandated by our proposal that this mishna was formulated on the 
basis of sources similar to those preserved in the Tosefta, and therefore are best interpreted 
consistently with Tosefta! This, in turn, serves as a guide and control in our critical review 
of scholarly opinion. 
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ASSOCIATIVE THINKING IN THE MIDRASH 
EXEMPLIFIED BY THE RABBINIC INTERPRETATION OF THE JOURNEY 
OF ABRAHAM AND SARAH TO EGYPT 


by MAREN R. NIEHOFF 


This article offers a new understanding of Genesis Rabba, on Gen. 12:10-20. Taking into 
account the associative nature of rabbinic midrash, which does not develop in a systematic 
or abstract fashion, appropriate psychoanalytic methods of hermeneutics are employed. 
Thus, Freud’s techniques of dream interpretation, and particularly his notion of primary 
thought processes, are applied to the analysis of midrash. Central hermeneutic terms, such 
as displacement, condensation and contiguity are used in an attempt to decipher the rabbinic 
associations concerning a given Biblical text. This is done on the assumption that, as a literary 
genre also, midrash imitates the fundamental activities of the human soul. The interpretation 
of the Bible may, in this sense, be compared to the interpretation of dreams. 

The article focuses on the journey to Egypt of Abraham and Sarah, because this passage 
is particularly complex and addresses several moral dilemmas regarding the hero: Abraham 
does not trust in God despite his previous blessing; he abandons his wife, even enjoying some 
material recompense for her stay with Pharaoh; and finally, Abraham lies to Pharaoh thus 
inducing him to sin. It is shown that, generally, the rabbinic interpreters strongly wish to 
improve Abraham’s image. Yet, while repressing or displacing incriminating evidence and 
creating embellishing condensations of motifs, the rabbis unconsciously also betray their 
awareness of Abraham’s faults. In this way, a particularly rich midrash with contradicting 
undertones has emerged. The use of psychoanalytic hermeneutics can help the scholar to 
understand the process of its development and its underlying meaning. 


IGGALE KEVOD MALKHUTEKHA - A PIYYUT BY R. ISRAEL NAJARA 
SUNG BY THE SABBATEANS, AND ITS MELODIES 


by EDWIN SEROUSSI 


Sacred poems by R. Israel Najara about redemption and the messianic era could be 
interpreted by Sabbateans as predicting the imminent arrival of the messiah. One of these 
poems, Jggale kevod malkhutekha, actually became a hymn of the followers of Sabbatai Zevi, 
as already noticed by Gershom Sholem . The present article treats the wide diffusion of this 
song since the seventeenth century, focusing on new evidence concerning its musical 
performance in Salonika, Amsterdam, London, Italy and Morocco. The musical sources 
presented in the article include literary evidence, printed musical notations and oral 
traditions. After a review of the different musical treatments that this sacred poem received, 
an attempt is made to find structural links between the melodies and to interpret these links 


in a historical context. 
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THE INNOVATION OF POLISH HASIDISM 


by RACHEL ELIOR 


In the course of the last decades of the eighteenth century and on into the first half of the 
nineteenth, Polish Hasidism developed its unique spiritual and social distinctiveness 
primarily through the activities of the schools of R. Isaac Horowitz of Lublin (1745-1815) 
and R. Mordecai Joseph Leiner of Izbica (1800-1854). 

It consolidated around a number of dialectical concepts which reflected a reappraisal of 
the significance of the traditional order and the quality of the religious deed. Specifically, 
these concepts related to the tension between the commitment to traditional obligation and 
expansion of these limits through innovative mystical thought and new forms of 
contemplation on the meaning of religious praxis. Further, these dialectical concepts 
expressed the dual meaning of the veneration of the zaddik, which included both the 
transcendence of existential borders and the preservation of the traditional order. The latter 
was represented as a response to a secret divine decree now revealed and as a commitment 
to the accepted religious tradition. 

These teachings reflected an inherent yearning to be free from the dominance of the past 
and present expressions of this tradition, and manifested the longing to expand the absolute 
obligations of the religious tradition. Polish Hasidism endeavoured to arrive at a new 
criterion which would allow autonomous spiritual determination and freedom by redefining 
the nature of religious life. 


ON THE TANNAITIC MEANING OF THE EXPRESSION Nרphל ם‎ Ww? 


by DAvID HENSCHKF 


This article proposes a new explanation for the expression NIP? ON W?. It is discussed here 
according to its Tannaitic origin, as opposed to how it is understood in the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

The expression occurs twice only in Tannaitic literature. The analysis here suggests that 
originally the phrase was not concerned with explaining Biblical spellings differently from the 
accepted punctuation (as this expression is understood in the Babylonian Talmud). 

Both the linguistic analysis of this expression and its simple sense in context show that it 
was not meant to denote anything but that we should understand a specific passage according 
to its meaning in other places where it occurs in Scripture. Nרphל‎ ON W’ means that a clear 
explanation of the passage in question can be found elsewhere, froin which its meaning should 
be discovered. 

By analysing the examples it was also possible to explain the development of the expression 
until its later connotation in the Babylonian Talmud. / 
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ONE HAS TO FOLLOW TRADITION 


by BRACHYAHU LIFSHITZ 


The Talmudic tradition that the Tana’im interpreted the script of the Torah differently from 
the authorized reading was recently challenged in an article by S. Naeh (Tarbiz, LXI [1992], 
p. 401). The attack on this tradition is mainly based upon an interpretation of the text of the 
Sifra, Tazria, 22.2, differing from that given by the Babylonian Talmud. 

It is submitted in the present article that this text should be interpreted according to the 
possible reading of the Biblical Dיyaw‎ (shiv‘im) as Dיyiaw‎ (shavu‘im), which appears in 
Daniel 9:24, and indicates an undefined period of time. Thus, 4.735 D°Y3¥ can be understood 
to be a period as long as the menstrual impurity period, e.g. two weeks. This interpretation 
is in accordance with the tradition of the Talmud and makes the text meaningful. 

It is also suggested that the verse in Genesis 22:11 contains the nucleus of the idea that a 
certain reading might preserve beneath it another reading which is as relevant to the 
interpretation of the text as the authorized reading itself. 


EN EM LAMMASORET - SECOND TIME 


by SHLOMO NAEH 


A response to remarks and reactions made by B. Lifshitz (above, pp. 447-457) and D. 
Henschke (above, pp. 433-446) to S. Naeh, ‘Did the Tannaim Interpret the Script of the 
Torah Differently from the Authorized Reading? (Tarbiz, LXI [1992], pp. 401—448 [English 
abs. pp. III-IV]). 

This article deals mainly with the conversation between R. Yudah b. Ra‘as and his students 
on a possible interpretation of Leviticus 12:5, suggested by the students (Sifra, Tazri‘a, b,2). 
It argues about the necessary philological bases upon which this passage has to be interpreted 
and, according to them, examines the different suggestions made by the two authors. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE LITERARY STUDY OF CHRONICLES TO 
THE SOLUTION OF ITS TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


by ISAAC KALIMI 


_ As is true of other biblical authors, the Chronicler employed historiographic methods and 
literary techniques that were not handed down to us along with the text he produced. These 
methods and techniques are elusive: the scholar must ferret them out through close literary 
examination of the text. It is in this process that the parallel texts prove to be of great value: 
a careful comparison of the text of Chronicles with its sources in the books of Samuel-Kings 
has pointed clearly to the forms and structures, literary devices and techniques, and methods 
of historiographical editing and adaptation which the Chronicler applied to the earlier texts. 

Awareness of the Chronicler’s methods facilitates the study of other aspects of the Book 
of Chronicles, including the text: we have re-examined the assumed corruptions, omissions 
and ‘textual emendations’ of various kinds posited by translators, commentators and 
especially modern scholars. Such an examination leaves no room for their hypotheses and 
conjectured omissions and emendations. We arrive at a new understanding of various verses 
through knowledge of the literary techniques which determined their present form. For 
example, we find that the Chronicler altered the earlier texts to create textual harmonizations, 
antitheses, chiasmuses, inclusio, resumptive repetitions (Wiederaufnahme) and paronomasia 
(pun). 

There are few variations between Samuel-Kings and the Chronicles which are products of 
the Chronicler’s stylistic-literary activity rather than later additions or corruptions. 


THE DATE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FIRST TEMPLE ACCORDING 
TO SEDER OLAM, THE TOSEFTA AND THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD: 
STUDIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TRADITION 


by CHAIM MILIKOWSKY 


As is well known, the two biblical verses which date the destruction of the First Temple 
contradict each other: according to II Kings 25:8, the destruction occurred on the seventh 
of the month, and according to Jeremiah 52:12, on the tenth of the month. The solution 
proffered by a tannaitic baraita is that the two dates refer to different aspects of the 
destruction: the Temple was captured on the seventh, but only burnt on the tenth. 

This solution is found in all four versions of the baraita: Seder Olam, chapter 27, Tosefta 
Tacanit 3:10, Yerushalmi Ta‘anit 4:9, and Bavli Ta‘anit 29a; nonetheless, there are major 
variations — in both form and content - among these sources. In addition, the manuscript 
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traditions of two texts, the Tosefta and the Bavli, have been radically revised during the 
transmission process. 

The thrust of this article is the search for the more ‘original’ text. This search may at times 
be unsuccessful, but it is the responsibility of the scholar to attempt it, and not simply absolve 
himself of this duty by referring to ‘parallel traditions’. 

Thus each of the individual texts is analyzed in detail. With regard to the Tosefta, it is 
shown that the earlier rabbinic traditions were altered by the editor of the Tosefta (or his 
predecessor) in a seemingly minor manner, but which caused radical changes in meaning. The 
central factor in this alteration was the desire of the re-formulator to emphasize the 
‘traditional’ — i.e. for this re-formulator — date of the destruction, the Ninth of Av, in the 
context of this baraita which originally did not mention it at all. At a later stage, the 
manuscript tradition of the Tosefta shows an inclination to conform its text with that of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

Less variation is noted with regard to the Babylonian Talmud text, but what has been done 
is more difficult to unravel, and several questions remain unanswered at the end of the 
analysis. 

Finally, it is shown that Seder Olam has retained an earlier formulation of the tradition 
than that found in any of the other works. But of course this does not mean that any of these 
other works necessarily used Seder Olam as their source. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DWELLING IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL 
ACCORDING TO THE DEUTERONOMY MEKHILTA 


by MENAHEM KAHANA 


The article discusses the reconstruction and the cominentary of a homily from the lost 
Deuteronomy Mekhilta from the school of R. Ishmael, which stresses the importance of 
dwelling in the Land of Israel. The reconstruction was based on two sources, which were 
published previously in separate publications: (1) Genizah fragment of the Deuteronomy 
Mekhilta (Oxford MS heb. c 18.5—6), published by S. Schechter in JOR, XVI (1904), pp. 
446-452; (2) a ‘Marginal Annotation’ of the Deuteronomy Mekhilta inserted at an erroneous 
place in the Sifre to Deuteronomy Piska 80, Finkelstein edition p. 146. 

The copying of the text in Schechter’s article is inaccurate. Several sentences have been 
omitted at the beginning, including, inter alia, the unique vow of R. Jonathan never to leave 
the Land of Israel. In the second source some excellent versions, preserved only in MS Vatican 
32 of the Sifre, were not discussed by the authors. For example, the root yan appears with 
a rare meaning of ‘turn to go’, as in Ugaritic, Accadian and Arabic. Similarly, the use of the 
name bibvs is unique to this text; its identification seems to me to be the Hellenistic name 
of Akko — Ptolemais. 

Combination of these two sources into one literary unit enables us to understand the homily 
correctly and yhields information about the place of residence of the editors of the 
Deuteronomy Mekhilta. A literary analysis of the two central stories of the midrashic passage 
shows that they were composed as polemics against the sages R. Yehuda ben Betera, R. Matya 
ben Harash and R. Hananya ben ahi R. Yehoshuah, who travelled to the Diaspora and 
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established three great talmudic academies there. The editors of the stories took an 
unequivocal stand, that the commandment to dwell in the Land of Israel outweighs all 
religious precepts and it is therefore forbidden to leave Israel even in order to learn Torah. 

The unique information in our new passage about the vow of R. Jonathan contradicts the 
opinion of scholars who assumed that R. Jonathan dwelt in Babylon. This fallacy was part 
of their general conception that the tannaitic midrashim of the school of R. Ishmael were 
edited in Babylon. Furthermore, the nature of the editing of this homily in the Deuteronomy 
Mekhilta emphasizes the prime importance of dwelling in the Land of Israel and strengthens 
the well-founded opinion of scholars that all the tannaitic midrashim, including those of the 
school of R. Ishmael, were edited in the Land of Israel. 


ADDENDA TO QILIRPS QEROVA FOR SHABBAT EKHA 


by EZRA FLEISCHER 


R. El‘azar birabbi Qiliri’s monumental Qedushta for Shabbat Ekha, the major part of which 
was published by this author several years ago (Tarbiz, LII [1983], pp. 223 ff), is completed 
in this article by a newly discovered Genizah fragment (T.S. N.S. 315.242). The composition, 
which proved that in Qiliri’s synagogue the Torah was read according to the so called 
‘Babylonian’ annual reading cycle and Rosh Hashana was celebrated for two days, is now 
reconstructed almost in its entirety. Only the first four parts of the Qerova, as well as its Sillug, 
are still missing. The new fragments entail no unknown information concerning Qiliri’s 
liturgical customs, but they reveal some interesting details about his poetical crafts- 
manship. 


NOTES BY A DISCIPLE IN MAIMONIDES’ ACADEMY PERTAINING TO 
BELIEFS AND CONCEPTS AND HALAKHA 


by MORDECHAI A. FRIEDMAN 


I. The writer adduces and analyzes testimonies to Maimonides as a teacher of Torah in general 
and of his Mishneh Torah in particular. In response to criticism, the master introduced 
changes in the curriculum of his academy (midrash), whereby he curtailed instruction of his 
magnum opus. The Genizah contains several pages of notes by disciples of Maimonides from 
his lectures on Talmud or Alfasi. In 1934 B.M. Lewin published three pages from a 
Judeo-Arabic commentary on Bava Qamma and Bava Metsi‘a by a contemporary of 
Maimonides. These are actually notes written by a disciple of Maimonides from his lectures. 
TS Ar. 48.76 is headed: ‘A commentary from that which we heard from our master and 
teacher Moses, the great rabbi of Israel, may the Lord protect him, on (Bava) Qamma’. 
The page edited in this article contains notes on lectures concerning beliefs and concepts 
and halakha. While Maimonides’ name is not mentioned, the contents conform with his 
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teachings in the Guide to the Perplexed and Mishneh Torah. The last item on the page is 
headed ‘from our master’ and contains a question addressed to the author of the Mishnek 
Torah and his answer. The writer argues that the other entries are also notes taken on 
Maimonides’ lectures. Other evidence of oral responsa of Maimonides is discussed. 

II. The six entries are translated and analyzed, with special attention paid to the degree to 
which they correspond to Maimonides’ teachings as known from other sources. 

Entry A(recto, ll. 1-10): death of the young pious man. Adducing evidence from the biblical 
stories of Abel and Enoch, the master teaches that the pious man who dies at a young age 
is being rewarded by God by his early introduction to the eternal bliss of the world-to-come. 

In his writings, Maimonides omits mention of longevity among the rewards of this world. 
This is not the case in his responsum on the appointed time of death (aja); but rather than 
being a discourse on reward and punishment, that treatise is written from a medical 
orientation. A passage is quoted from ENA NS 20.3, a letter of consolation penned by R. 
Joseph Rosh ha-Seder, Maimonides’ younger Egyptian contemporary, which justifies the 
premature death of the pious on the basis of Shir ha-Shirim Rabba 6:2. 

Entry B (recto, ll. 10-17): on directing one’s thoughts during recitation of Shema‘, prayer 
and study of Torah. Commandments performed through deeds and those performed through 
words both require action. The action for the latter category is the concentration of one’s 
thoughts on the intent of the recitation, in the case of the Shema‘, on God's unity. 

Entry C (recto, ll. 18-22): an explanation of the prayer for forgiveness in the “Amida. 
‘Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned’ is intended for recitation by those who have 
committed minor sins; ‘pardon us, our King, for we have transgressed’ — by those with serious 
transgressions. 

It is suggested that entries A- C are to be identified as parts of a discourse whose contents 
parallel Guide III.51. In order to achieve the ultimate bliss of knowledge of God, realized in 
full by the pious at death, the devotee must pursue a regimen of spiritual exercises which 
commence with directing one’s thoughts during recitation of Shema‘, prayer and study of 
Torah. Repentance, even by those who have committed major offenses, is a prelude to the 
process. A parallel is adduced from the writings of al-Ghazali on the spiritual exercises of the 
novice in Susm. 

Entries D & E: on writing the bill of divorce. 

Entry D (verso, Il. 1-5): noting the parties’ home city in a bill of divorce. The lesson 
complements Hilkhot Gerushin 3:14. Though a bill of divorce in which the parties’ home city 
is not recorded is not void, it is invalid according to rabbinic rule. 

Entry E (verso, Il. S—14): writing the formulary of a bill of divorce. The lesson complements 
Hilkhot Gerushin 3:15-18, 3:7. A bill of divorce whose basic formulary was written by a scribe 
who left blanks for the particulars of the case to be filled in later is invalid, because he violated 
a rabbinic prohibition. Such a bill written by a gentile, slave, deaf man, dumb man or minor 
is valid, if the particulars of the parties were written by a qualified scribe, since the validity 
of the bill is determined by the writing of the particulars. 

The ruling agrees with the text of Hilkhot Gerushin 3:7, 18 as amended by Maimonides, 
evidence for which is found in several sources. These testimonies as well as the relevant 
revisions made by Maimonides in his personal copy of his Mishnah Commentary are 
examined, and an attempt is made to reconstruct the changes in the master’s halakhic 
reasoning. 

Entry F (verso, Il. 14-end): the blessings ‘Who did not make me a gentile, ... a slave and 
...a woman’. While studying Sefer Ahava with ‘our master’, one of the students asks him why - 
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_ he did not apply the rule of Hilkhot Tefilla 7:4 ff. viz. that the morning benedictions be 
_ recited only when the appropriate act is performed, to 7:6 end and accordingly restrict the 
_ benedictions for not making one a gentile, slave and woman to when one sees these people. 
_ The master replies that these three blessings belong to a separate category. By reciting them 
_ one expresses thanks to God for being obligated to perform the commandments, and they 
are not associated with performance of any act. 

III. An edition of the Judeo-Arabic text of the page, ENA NS 20.2. 

IV. Appendix. A passage from TS Ar. 48.76 (notes from a disciple of Maimonides on Bava 

Qamma) is edited. The quote contains a question which one of the students asks the master 

on the permissibility of slaves setting aside halla and his answer. 


MEHARSIM, TALMUDIYYIM AND ANSHEI HA-HOKHMA - 
JUDAH BEN SAMUEL IBN ‘ABBAS’S VIEWS AND PREACHING 


by Dov SCHWARTZ 


Judah ben Samuel Ibn ‘Abbas composed a few books, of which only two have survived: Yair 
Nativ and Megor Hayyim. The second is a short collection of ethical aphorisms. The first is 
the major book of Ibn ‘Abbas, although rather an eclectic work. It seems that sketching the 
structure of Ya‘ir Nativ will introduce the main points of Ibn ‘Abbas’s thought. 

A few chapters of Ya‘ir Nativ deal with man’s ultimate perfection, arguing that the mizwot 
(commandments) are only an instrument for that intellectual perfection. This argument 
introduces Ibn ‘Abbas as a typical medieval rationalist. 

Other chapters offer complicated polemics. Ibn ‘Abbas sharply attacks those who disregard 
the mizwot because they think that they know their ultimate aim. These rationalists are sure 
that they have already reached this destination, so they come to an antinomistic conclusion. 
On the other hand, Ibn ‘Abbas attacks the halakhists (ta/mudiyyim) because they neglect the 
rationalistic ideal and do not attain scientific knowledge, including metaphysics. Thus, they 
miss the most essential condition for immortality, i.e. intellection. 

This view seems to be a characteristic position of the regular rationalist in Spain, Provence 
or Italy in the controversies over philosophy which took place in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Such a rationalist view respects the mizwot as the result of divine revelation, while 
simultaneously affirming rationalism and intellectualism. This position was ignored by some 
scholars who studied the Maimonidean controversies. (For further discussion on the 
methodological aspect of Ibn ‘Abbas’s view, see my ‘On the Nature of Controversy over 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages: R. Judah ben Samuel Ibn ‘Abbas’ [in Hebrew], which is to 
appear in Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress of Jewish Studies.) 

Two chapters of Yair Nativ contain two sermons (derashot), the first of which is important 
for understanding medieval Jewish intellectual history. The sermon on Sukkah and ‘the four 
kinds’ (arba‘at ha-minim) concentrates on a coherent allegoric interpretation of the relevant 
laws (halakhot). Ibn ‘Abbas testifies that he preached this sermon in public. Ibn ‘Abbas was 
therefore involved in spreading intellectualism by preaching and educating the masses. The 
texts of the two sermons are appended. 
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‘BE DELIBERATE IN JUDGMENT’ 


by JUDAH GOLDIN 


Ever since Sifre Deuteronomy (16, ed. L. Finkelstein p. 25) - a Tannaitic midrash! — 
interpreted the first clause of the saying by the Anshe Knesset ha-Gedola as ‘Be deliberate 
[careful, unhurried] in your role as judge [concerned with din, administration of justice]’, the 
chief commentators inevitably adopted that meaning, and so it has come down through the 
ages. But the earliest commentary on Avot, Avot de-Rabbi Natan, knows nothing or presents 
nothing of this nature. It does not mention judges or courts or trials or litigants or witnesses 
or juristic decisions. Din of course does refer to the subject of justice. But it also occurs quite 
often in the sense of diyyun, independent reasoning, opposed to shemu‘a, a received 
established tradition. ‘If it’s a shemu‘a or accepted halakha you are invoking, we'll accept it; 
if it’s din [=diyyun] you are resorting to, then counter-argument is legitimate’. 

Once we recognize the early meaning of the first part of the saying of the Anshe Kenesset 
ha-Gedola ali the clauses form a unity. They are exhortations to teachers (not judges): If it’s 
reasoning that you are invoking, be cautious; raise many disciples [instead of composing 
many books]; and make a hedge [a protection] to the text of the Torah you are teaching from 
(as Rabbi Akiba put it in Avot 3, 13; on this last clause Codex Kaufmann blunders). 


MS LEIPZIG | AND RASHTS COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH 


by AVRAHAM GROSSMAN 


Grossman, responding to Eleazar Touito’s discussion (Tarbiz, LXII [1993], pp. 297-303) of 
the quality of MS Leipzig |, argues that Touito has misrepresented his (Grossman’s) position. 
From the start, Grossman held that the manuscript contains only a few additions to Rashi’s 
original commentary, proving this thesis in various ways. Touito’s rejoinder implies that he 
has renounced his original theory of the copying history of this manuscript. Thus the 
disagreement between Grossman and Touito has been reduced to two points: (1) the date of 
the manuscript (which Grossman dates to the 13th century, Touito to a later date); and (2) 
the quantity of additions (a few according to Grossman, many more according to Touito). 
It is now generally agreed that MS Leipzig | is of paramount importance in reconstructing 
the original text of Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch. 
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Book Review: A BABYLONIAN AND TIBERIAN MASORA TO THE PENTATEUCH 


on: The Masorah Magna to the Pentateuch, by Shemuel ben Ya‘aqov (MS ™), edited and 
explained by M. Breur, New York (Manfred and Anne Lehmann Foundation) 1992. 


by ISRAEL YEIVIN 


In this book M. Breur publishes all the notes of the Masora Magna to the Pentateuch, which 
are in MS °>. To the text of the Masoretic notes Breur adds full biblical references and notes, 
in which he explains the Masoretic notes and discusses some problems brought about by 
discrepancies between the notes in MS > and the text of the Bible, or notes in other ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible. 

Such discussions necessitated a vast work of comparison of the Masoretic notes of MS 79 
with the books of the masora and the Masoretic notes of the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible. Only a scholar like M. Breur, who is one of the greatest experts in the field of the masora, 
could execute it. 

A most important feature of the masora of MS ”> is that it contains a very large number 
of Babylonian Masoretic notes. Since our knowledge of the Babylonian masora is very 
limited, this part of the masora of MS ™ is very important, and adds a great deal to our 
knowledge of the Babylonian masora and grammar. 
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